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which was reminiscent of an earlier Toryism, before
the latter became contaminated by wealth and
Whiggery, and so the ingredients were mixed with
comparative ease. Conservatism owes most of its
vitality to its remarkable skill in attracting recruits
from outside its ranks, and the reinforcement it
received with the Liberal Unionists enabled it to
survive the great disaster of 1906, and to become the
party of stability and progress after the war. Had
Mr. Gladstone shown a readiness to compromise in 1886
it might have been the Liberals who would have been
in power during the greater part of the next fifty years.
Mention has already been made of the lead taken
by Mr. Chamberlain in the fight against Home Rule,
and of his influence upon Conservative legislation, and
it is not too much to say that he was the inspirer of
policy for the two decades which followed his break
with Mr. Gladstone. One of the first to realize what
was happening was Lord Salisbury. So early as the
beginning of 1888 he told a meeting of his followers
at Liverpool that they must expect to find a strong
flavour of Liberalism in the proposals ofhis administra-
tion, and he urged them, for the sake of the great
Imperial object which they all had in view, to consent
to any compromise that might be necessary. On the
. whole his advice was scrupulously followed. There
were the usual storms in a tea-cup about the alloca-
tion of seats, but they died down, and the leaders of
both wings of the coalition very wisely allowed nearly
a generation to elapse before the fusion of the two
organizations was attempted. Liberal Unionism thus
saved Conservatism by compelling it to return to the
true sources of its faith, the preaching of Mr. Disraeli
and the practice of Mr, Pitt*